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‘The Letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth Life. 





Editorial. 


The last term of 1920 emphasised in our minds a double 
memorial. On the one hand the whole body of Collegians fore- 
gathered in the Concert Hall to honour certain individuals for the 
manner and circumstance of their death in the War. On the other, a 
smaller picked number of members of the Council, professors, pupils 
(past and present), and representatives of every active section of Col- 
iegiate life met together many times, and finally held counsel with a 
general assembly of Collegians, in the work of promoting a scheme for 
a memorial to the devoted services to the late Sir Hubert Parry. Tri- 
bute, real and worthy, is more easily willed than paid, especially when 
it hopes to honour such diverse and complete service as that rendered 
cither by those who fought and died for their country or by one out- 
standing individual who, as Director and teacher throughout an impor- 
tant period of his life, gave such services to the College as few indeed 
are by nature or gift fitted to offer. In each instance, the service ren- 
dered was of like spirit—selfless, single-minded, complete. Beyond 
that, likeness need not be insisted upon. Our chief concern here is 
the hope that as good and-true and loyal Collegians we see to it, by 
every effort in our power, that there be nothing Jacking in our attempt 
to honour, opportunely and adequately, service which by everything 
in its nature is honourable. 

For such of its members as gave their lives in the War, College 
will be gratefully mindful day by day, doubtless. As each anniversary 
of the Armistice comes round we shall rejoin, as we did on November 
llth, in the National Homage to their kind. But at this last anni- 
versary we held them more particularly in memory by giving a Chamber 
Concert of works composed by Collegians who took part in the War, 
and performed by other ex-Service members of the R.C.M. The idea 
of this concert in commemoration of the share taken by Collegians in 
the War was by common consent right-minded, and it achieved its 
high initial purpose of tribute. With the vividness which belong’s 
uniquely to the mood of good music well performed the concert focussed, 
on the efforts of those who fought, an attention more intent than any 
they had previously attracted. And it is reasonable to hope such 2 
quickening of attention will be productive, in due season, of a further 
step forward in the direction of marking the memory of tasks nobly per- 
formed by so many Collegians during 1914-1918. 

At the moment, the memorial which dominates the minds of all 
members of the Royal College is that which it has been decided to estab- 
lish in honour of the late Director. It is an especial obligation on us 
all. Doubtless, all will respond to it gratefully. If we but see to it 
well enough, the Parry Room will became a great and vital thing in 
College, in and outside which its influence and usefulness will be strongly 
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felt. In the R.C.M. itself, it will be, despite its geographical position 
at the top of the building, the room nearest our hearts. [And for those 
few who feel compelled to regret the length of the stairs leading to it, 
the chance of sweeter service to Sir Hubert’s memory is possible: for 
they can but regard every difficult step taken as one really worth the 
taking’. 
very member and friend of the College will have followed with 

sympathetic interest the labours of the Committee concerned in deciding 
the nature of the memorial to Sir Hubert. The task was an onerous 
one, There can be no doubt that their efforts will be supported ener- 
getically and with enthusiasm, and in the most practical way, by the 
general body of Royal Collegians, past and present. That, after all, is 
only the equivalent of saying that no memory of theirs is more cherished 
than that of Sir Hubert Parry’s devoted services to them, and to the Col- 
lege which he and they had loved in common, and so passionately. 

Beyond question, Dr. Emily Daymond, as Treasurer, will be busy to 
a degree which will satisfy even her interpretation of the meaning of the 
word ! 


é non > ae 


Director’s Address. 
January 10th, 1921. 


We often see and hear the words “distinetion” and “distinguished”’ 
with reference to men and affairs, societies and institutions. The phrase, 
“that distinguished man’ or “that distinguished event” is frequently 
used, and often misunderstood, the word “distinguished” not meaning 
by any means always the same thing. It is likely, if I were to ask a 
dozen of you for its definition, no two would be alike. One might say— 
that man is distinguished, meaning distinct or different from others by 
the cut of his clothes or the shape of his hat: that one, by his fine fea- 
tures or his figure. And it would be just the same of things and events. 
We have often heard the phrase “a most distinguished affair,” when, 
probably, there has been nothing distinguished about it; or we have 
spoken of a building of great distincticn, without meaning distinctive in 
styte, Again, in thinking of the D.S.O. or D.C.M. we immediately 
associate with them nobility of action, of courage, or of resource. 

It is in the minds of us all that we should like to be distinguished, 
and the desire is a very proper one to entertain if we have the true mean- 
ing of the word at heart as it applies to human life and work. 

To be distinct from other people is a pretty easy affair. You have 
only to adopt some special mode of speech, voice, manner, dress, or walk, 
and constantly adhere to it, to be considered a “character.” It is very 
easy and rather catching. It is how coteries, fashions, and cliques are 


made; for people love to imitate things they don’t understand, It is 


wl 
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the reason for a waste of much time and thought, and sometimes energy 
(as in the case of an eyeglass, or lorgnette, or high heels, or a pihched 
Waist), and is sometimes “pose,” or, more generally “affectation,” it is 
always futile. 

It is not of this that I should wish to speak, or you would like to 
hear; for I firmly believe that in this particular place there is a refresh- 
ingly small amount of it. But what I should like to say a word or two 
about is the distinction that comes from a fine character, trained or in 
training, from those habits of mind which accompany a good under- 
standing and impart the real qualities of distinction to all work, making 
it distinguished, honourable and effective. I don’t mean, by this, any- 
thing smug or “band-of-hope-ish,” nor the estimable qualities of in- 
dustry and hard work, but those higher qualities of imagination, of enter- 
prise, and of exploration, which are the means by which the individual 
can add his “mite” to the general “content”? of human experience and 
knowledge, helping thereby to build up the character and well-being: of 
a society or an institution. Nearly every one has some of these qualities, 
but in varying degrees and directions, and it is just the sum of these indi- 
vidualities and personal differences of endowment, stimulated by a com- 
mon aim, that males for distinction of character in the society or in- 
stitution. .\ College filled with industrious but unimaginative people 
would be rather like a beehive without any honey. It is just in this way 
that stimulus is derived—not the stimulus that urges to mechanical per- 
formance and makes running smooth and regular (for that can be done 
by pulling a lever), but the stimulus that can be derived (as in the 
nebular theory) from the concentration of the particles of a gascous matter 
largely diffused round a nucleus central axis, gradually increasing: in 
density and velocity till it becomes a world endowed with all the possible 
forms of life and energy. \WWe come into this life as individual particles 
charged with certain potentialities and we get caught up into the orbit 
of the many activities which make the life—participate in the life, the 
energy, and the heat—and give to it our own particular quota of energy; 
and when we leave we should have experience tempered in the right kind 
of furnace, and a momentum which will carry through our work and 
radiate energy all round us. Our individual life and that of the com- 
munity often seem to be antagonistic. Naturally, the former often 
seems to us to be the more important, as being the reason for our coming 
here at all to fit us for our future work; while the latter may often 
appear to us to be something that may by chance so absorb us as to be 
a danger to our individuality and apt to turn us out all alike. But it is 
not really so. 

There is no need to lose individual personality, nor is there danger 
in merging it into a corporate one, for it is just by our contact with each 
other and the widening of human experiences that we can best develop 


our individualities. The person who lives for himself and bounds the 
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whole scope of his work by his own vision becomes a useless member of 
any society, and often a burden to himself. And he loses, moreover, an 
immense amount of enjoyment, and probably withholds some that he 
himself might give to it. 

In a place like this, with so large a number of students, it may 
easily seem to some that it is impossible ever to make a mark or get to 
the top or be somebody that matters. It may appear that the oppor- 
tunities of being somebody are few, and out of all proportion to the 
numbers—that the chances of being tested, so that hidden worth may be 
brought to light, are rare. 1 believe it has been the aim of the College 
in the past to provide such opportunities, and I don’t think I need tell 
you it is the most cherished aim we have to-day. It is most desirable 
that students should get to know each other in and through their work, 
that under conditions of happy companionship they should sce each 
other’s excellences and shortcomings, and derive experience and get 
help from their association, This is the object of the arrangement 
by which students listen to each other's lessons, and it cannot be too 
much exercised if full scope for training the faculties is to be found. 

It is just the grasping of opportunities to expand in knowledge 
and experience that helps anyone to become distinguished in his work. 
‘The man who knows his subject from all points of vieiv, and its bearing 
in all directions is able to expound and teach and illustrate with a power 
Which instantly raises him to a higher level and tends to make him 
distinguished, 

Young people are apt to be impatient (especially nowadays) at what 
appear to be the slow processes of education, and the length of time 
neecssary for their proper equipment for going out into the world. To 
us who are getting old it is a matter of constant wonder how we ever 
Managed to gel a musical training at all—when we see the enormous 
facilities which you have, and which we lacked thirty-five years ago. 
As in the case of Pip, in “Great Expectations,” we were brought up “by 
hand”; we had never heard of being brought up “by ear” as well. But we 
made all sorts of opportunities for ourselves which were curious in effect 
but did us a lot of good. 

Make up your minds to add something worth while to the content 
of your mind, cach day. Learn to see all those different things you have 
gathered to yourself, not as isolated facts, but in their relation to each 
other. By this means you bring about an expansion of knowledge 
Which will always serve you in good stead. You can do it in innumer- 
able ways. You can read and learn all sorts of new songs by your- 
selves, or play through new pieces. You can write a new tune or two, or 
Write verses and set them to music. You can invent a little play and 
Compose incidental music for it. You can read a bit of history and hunt 
up the music referred to in the Library. These things you could do by 
yourselves. Together you can play duets, accompany each other, make 
combinations for all kinds of chamber music, sing in ensembles, learn 
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new roles, practice transposition, extemporise, medulate, and listen to 
rehearsals, and train and test your memories after hearing something 
at a concert or rehearsal. Memorise things without playing or singing 
them, as you do in poetry. Add many things to your life, and you will 
add to your chances of making it distinguished. The desire to be dis- 
tinguished, if you have it, should be realised through the quality of your 
work, rather than estimated by the results, 

We all want to get the D.S.O. in civil life, and to feel that by some 
nobility of action, courage, or resource we have deserved it. 

The contemplation of many years passed in fine service is most in- 
structive. We have fortunately, among many other examples, one in 
particular—that of a man who had held for many years in this country 
(and especially in this place) the highest name and position in his own 
subject—Sir Walter Parratt. And why? Just because he has lived a 
life of interests and human attachments, with a vast and lively know- 
ledge of literature, with a consummation in chess and in conversation, with 
geniality and kindness pressed down and running over. There is a 
really distiguished man whose distinction is that of a noble mind devoted 
to a noble service. Such men are given for our example, that we 
should have knowledge of what is good to follow. And next month 
on February 10th—he is eighty years of age. On that day I propose that 
we shall all do him honour in a simple-minded and intimate way. 1 
am hoping to arrange that the Professors and students shall all meet 
together in the Opera House downstairs, and that he shall be our guest 
—a very honoured and beloved one in his own family, 

There are several matters of interest of which you would like to 
know. First, the Opera House is almost finished and will, I ‘hope, be 
dedicated to a long and useful career sometime during the term, It is 
proposed, if possible, to perform the Ist Act of “ Meistersinger,” the 2nd 
Act of “Figaro,’”? and the Garden Scene from “aust.” We are all 
greatly delighted that Dr. Buck’s old College at Oxford has conferred 
on him the highest distinction any College can bestow, an Tlonorary 
Fellowship. At Cambridge music has also come into its own by the 
election of Dr. Wood to a Senior Lectureship at Caius College on equal 
terms with all other subjects. We offer congratulations to Mr. Boul 
on the success of the British Symphony Orchestra. He has brought it 
into the front rank; to Mr. Clive Carey on the music of the * Blue 
Lagoon,” which gave real distinction to a rather poor play; to Mr, 
Armstrong: Gibbs on the delightful music of “The Betrothal’’; and to Mr, 
Leslie Heward for his share in bringing it out and the reputation he is 
rapidly making as a firs-rate conductor; to Dr. Vaughan Williams on his 
“London Symphony” in New York; and to Mr. Holst on his “ Planets” 
in London; to the Sports Club on establishing their right to live by a 
handsome victory at football over our friends and rivals the R.A.M.; and 
to Sir Alexander Mackenzie on his recovery from illness. 

Hucu P. Avie, 
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A Song of Silence. 


Leave now the sound of mortal melodies 
And let the songs of silence fill thine ear, 
Serene and flowing, most supremely dear, 
The rhythmic rest of the eternities 

Made clear. 


Silence outspacing both the earth and skies, 

The music of the moving Universe; 

The sequences of stars, who still rehearse 

Their morning’ joy in mighty symphonies, 
Diverse, 


Or wrought into such dulcet harmonies 
‘That every star-song seems a perfect thing 
Whether in loneliness, or linked into the ring 
That typifies the Immortalities 

And Spring. 


Within that wond’rous sphere all ill things cease, 
And the far echo of our mortal time 
Comes like a call to prayer, pure as the chime 
Of distant mountain bells, that asking peace 
lind peace 
In_ silence, 
Marion M. Scorr, 


——_—_4+——_— 


The Parry Room. 


‘The name is already familiar to a large number of R.C.M. Union ; 
members as representing the tribute which Collegians, past and present, 
with friends of the College and of Sir Hubert, are raising to his memory 
within the College walls. 





very copy of this number of the Magazine contains a hotice giving 
a short account of what the Parry Room will be and of the means 
adopted to bring: it into being. Similar notices have already been posted 
hy the Honorary Treasurer to members of the Union and to all other 
Collegians whose addresses were obtainable. A great many have re- 
sponded eagerly and generously, and already £708 17s. 6d., more than 
a quarter of the sum required, has been subscribed. We are anxious to 





raise the other three-quarters as quickly as possible, and we feel certain 
that readers of the Magazine who have not yet subscribed will help us 
to do this, We ask those who have already given their contributions to 
send the enclosed notice to any Collegian whom they know, who is not 
in direct touch with the College through the Union or Magazine. 
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The amount that we hope to raise is a large one, but no sum is too 
small to send, for one of our great objects is to make the Fund as repre- 
sentative as possible. 

We have received many letters which speak warmly about the Parry 
Room and its place in the future life of the College, and these lead us to 
believe that the decision of the Committee as to the form the Memorial 
should take has gained general approval. Many proposals were made, 
and all were carefully considered by the Committee before the decision 
was taken in favour of this one. A room for quiet reading and work in 
connection with the existing Library, with the gradual formation, when 
this room was established, of a Parry Collection of Scores and other 
books, was found to be the most practical and the most practicable of 
all the proposals. As it will be equally for the use of past and present 
Collegians, it will be of the widest possible benefit, and will encourage 


s 





pursuits which were dear to Sir Hubert’s heart, 

We hope that the next number of the Magazine will be able to an- 
nounce that the work has been begun, and perhaps to give a date for the 
epening of the Parry Room. 

All subscriptions should be sent to: 

Miss Emiry DaymMonp, 
Royal College of Music, 
South Kensington, S.W.7,. 


IH. C. Coties, Honorary Secretary, 


—— + -— zs 
A Letter from Mr. T. F. Dunhill. 
My Drar HowWELLs, & 


Will you allow me the tiniest space in the next number of 
the R.C.M. Magazine for an additional expression of thanks to 
the past and present members of the Union and Magazine 
Committees for their handsome and most useful present to 
me? 

I ask for this since, in my unpreparedness and agitation, I 
fear that I expressed myself so inadequately at the actual pre- 
sentation, and also because I have not had the opportunity of 
uttering any words of gratitude to a wide circle of friends 
who contributed to the gift but were not at the meeting when 
I received it. 

As for the gift itself, nothing could have been more appro- 
priate for one who has spent most of his working life in the 
College than the five monumental volumes which owe their 
existence to the genius and enthusiasm of our first Director 
—and nothing more useful to one whose house is crammed 
with all kinds of music than the plentiful supply of portfolios 


which now makes the task of classification so casy. 
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I need hardly say how much I appreciated Sir Hugh 
Allen’s kindness in making the presentation; I wish I could 
feel that I deserved all the generous praises which he bestowed 
upon me, It certainly fell to my lot to carry on through 
troublous times, but the sympathetic and practical support I 
received from the two Committees, from the Secretaries of 
both, from professors and from past and present students 
made failure impossible. I had only to ask the most distin- 
guished people to write for me to get an immediate response! 
In that sense no Editor ever had an easier time, and if I look 
back upon many of the magazines for which I was nominally 
responsible with undisguised satisfaction (as I often do), it is 
a pride which does not spring from egotism but wholly from 
gratitude, 

I feel the same kind of pride when I turn the pages of 
my Grove, or take my already well-filled portfolios from their 
shelves. I value them immeasurably, and I value, more than 
I can say, the generous tributes which have been paid to me 
—in your columns, in private letters and in the touching 
memorandum which accompanied the present. I can only 
wish for you, my dear Howells, what Iam confident will be 
granted to you—an equally willing and devoted band of sup- 
porters, and a continuity of that trustful confidence which 
makes my own spell of office so pleasurable to recall. 

Very cordially yours, 
Tuomas I, DUNHILL. 


op eres 
M. Marcel Dupre at the R.C.M. 


On the day immediately following that on which he had succeeded 





in making all London—and with it all England—focus attention on an 
organist and his recital, M, Marcel Dupré honoured the R.C.M. and all 
g¢ for more 


oS 


who belong to it, by attending at the College and playin 
than an hour on the organ in the Concert Hall. It was his second 
visit to us, for he had performed to us earlier in the term. Both occa- 
sions were memorable, and will remain permanently notable events 
in the history of visits made to the R.C.M. by distinguished musicians 
of other nations, 

M. Dupré was entertained at luncheon in College by the Director 
and Professors, and immediately afterwards played to a large and dis- 
tinguished audience in the Concert Hall. He began his recital with 
Bach's Prelude and Fugue in B miner, following it by such works as 
César Franck's “Picee Heéroique,” a movement from a Wider Organ 
Symphony, a Prelude and Fugue ef his own (which seemed to regard 
the form from a quite nevel standpoint), and—most memorable of all, 
in its way—an extempore Fugue in F minor, masterly to a degree, 
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It must have been evident to our famous visitor that his presence 
and performance aroused enthusiasm of the most sincere kind. The 
pleasure his visit gave to Collegians, professors and pupils alike, was 
whole-hearted. And when Sir Hugh Allen, in thanking him and pay- 
ing tribute to his outstanding gifts, emphasised especially the cool 
ease with which the famous recitalist controlled instruments quite 
strange to him, all organists were quick to appreciate the significance 
of the compliment. Moreover, in offering it, the Director for the 
moment spoke “as an organist.” Together with the sense of the plea- 
sure he gave, M. Dupré experienced, we hope, real satisfaction in 
being at the Royal College in the midst of so many organists who are 
distinguished members in a distinguished home of British organ-playing» 
and in being acclaimed there by all, from Sir Walter Parratt down to 
the youngest hopeful disciple in the tradition which owes so much to 
Sir Walter himself. 

For all who heard it, M. Dupré’s performance must have had much 
of the freshness which comes of looking’ with a new pair of eyes al 
well-known features. Men commonly understand “a new pair of eyes” 
to signify originality. It must always be interesting to look at great 
peaks from new angles, new distances—to get a view from the other 
side. With M. Dupré for our distinguished guide it was most refresh- 
ing and instructive. And of that we hope he will always feel assured 
when he remembers his two visits to the Royal College of Music, 


detain Ca 
College Concerts. 


Accompanists= 
THORNTON LOPTHOUSE, AWRC.M., 
CECIL FE, M, DIXON, A.RLC.M., 


Thursday, October Tih, 1920. 
ORGAN SOLO... Cc, 
Prelude, Fugue and Variauon......0 

César Franck 
MecKLE (Scholar), 
Weckerlin 
Henschel 
TON (Scholar). 


WILLIAM N. Scholar). 


SONGS... a. Jeunes Fillettes 
é. Spring 
VIVIENNE CHATT 





Thursday, October 21st, 1920. 





PIANOFORTE SOLO... 1. Allegro. 
Sonata in D MINOF .........60066+ B. J. Dale 2. Romanze: Andante. 
(First movement) 3. Menuetto: Allegretto, 
C, THORNTON LOFTHOUSE, A.R.C.M 4, Rondo: Allegro. 


RNECIT & AIK... 
With verdure clad (Creation) 
CECILY A. DERRICK, 


CONCERTO for Violin, in 


SONGS... 
a. The Cloths of Heaven ... 7. 7. Dunhill 
é. Don Juan’s Serenade Tchaikovsky 
COLIN ASHDOWN. 


VIOLONCELLO SOLOS... . Allegro. 
fag) Claip ee oeein pores eee Frank Bridge 2, Adagio. 
b. Serenade Espagnole ......... Glazounow 3, Allegro assal. 
ee ig TVIMEY-MARTIN ee KENNDTM M, SKEAPING. 
a Adrift ccc, f Ge Bantock | RECIT & AIR... 


ITCHINSON, 





PHYLLIS H 
DONALD MATHER, 


PREDA M. SWALN (Whitcombe Portsmouth 


SERENADE in G major (IX 625)..,... AZosart 


Tlaydn 


major... Bach 











O, ruddier than the cherry (Acis)... Zande 


QUARTET FOR STRINGS, in D minor 
He MARU cecavesescitesiesss drscacatsssbacres Mozart INTRODUCTION and ALLEGRO for 
1. Allegro. Strings Op. Gccccsvcsssescecrsdetses “. Elgar 
2. Andante. (Quartet and Orchestra) ; 
3. Menuetto: Allegretto. String Quartet— 
4. Allegro ma non troppo. JOHN PENNINGTON (Scholar), 


STIRLING ROBINS, GERTRUDE 
NEWSHAM (Exhibitioner), BERNARD 
SHORE, GENA A. MILNE (Exhibitioner). 





LORIS BLOFIELD, BERNARD SHORE, 
EDWARD J. ROBINSON, A.Rt.C.M. (Dove 
Scholar), 





= ee 
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CONCERTO for Organ, No, 4, in F | 
mijor .... Handel | 
1. Allegro. 
2. Adante, 
3. Adagio. 
4, Allegro. 
JOUN 8, ROBSON, A.N.C.M. (George 
Carter Scholar). 
Conductors— 
ADRIAN C, BOULT and ARTHUR BLISS. 








Friday, October 29t', 1920. 
*SYMPILONY in B minor (‘Unfinished’)... 
Schubert 
1. Allegro moderato, 
2. Andante con moto. 
SCENE... Tu che invoco (La Vestale) 
Spontint 
SARAIL FISCIUER (Montreal Scholar) 
This work is one closely associated in per- 
formance with the nume of Madame Jenny 
Lind (born 1820), who was a Protessor ot 
the College at its inauguration. 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
$22 Mab. cveoseresrerciserroces esniniennr anes.’ Lisal 
BELINDA BP, HEATER (Kiallmark 
Scholar). 
Allegro miaestoso; Quasi Adagio; 
Allegretto vivace; Allegro marziale 
HaimMAuLlo, 
OVERTURE...... Melusine ...... Afendelssoin 
SCENE... Vissi d’urte, vissi damore (La 
‘Tosew) wee G. Puccini 
ANNIE WILLIAMS libitioner), 
*BALLELT MUSIC from ‘Rosamunde’’... 
Schubert 
*These two works are performed on the 
ocension of the Centenary of the birth of 
Sir George Grove, First Director of the 
College (1883-1894), who was mainly instru- 
mental in rescuing them from oblivion. 
Conductors 
SIR CHARLES STANFORD, D.C.L., LL.D, 
M.A., MUS, DOC,, and ADRIAN C, BOULT. 


Thursday, November Mh, 1920, 
QUARTET for Strings, in’ C major 
(IG. 1G5)) ercvescavsccvecersvverspescustsntoes Alosart 
1. Adagio, Allegro. 
2. Andante cantabile, 
3. Menuetto: Allegretto, 
4, Molto allezro. 
JOAN Hl. CARLILL, A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner), 
JESSICA GORDON (Scholar), 
SYBIL MATURIN, A.R,.C.M., 
GENA A, MILNE (Exhibitioner). 
SONGS) cco ceccress Marjorie Nennedy-Fraser 
a. The Seagulb of the ~ Land-under- 
Waves, 
é. Milking Song. 
ce. Kishmul’s Galley. 
CATHERINE T. SMITIIL. 
VIOLONCELLO SOLO... Adagio, Op. 38 
W. Bargiel 
HWAROLD A. BATES, 
SONG... Young Dietrich ...... G. Henschel 
CHARLES E. PRICE. 
SONATA for Pianforte and Violin, in F 
Hinjor, Op. SO! ccc... -yseccens T. F. Dunkili 
1. Allegro moderato. 
2. Adagio lamentoso. 

3. Finale: Molto vivace. 
CHRISTOPHER J. THOMAS, A.R.C.M 
(Montreal Scholar), 

DAVID FINNEY, A.R.C.M. 
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SPANISH SONG-CYCLE, Op. 74, for 
Soprano, Contralto, Tenor and Bass... 
Schumann 
FAY YEATMAN (Exhibitioner), 
HELENA M. C. HUGHES, 
GWILYM DOWELL, COLIN ASHDOWN. 
Accompanists— 
TREVOR P. ANDREWS, JOHN S. ROBSON, 
A.R.C.M., (George Carter Scholar), 
IAN D. WHYTE (Scholar). 


Wednesday November 11th, 1920, 

QUINTET for Strings, in G major, Op. 
TH cue tevcatuospevtsies seuuesdtsveeerrete Brahms 
1. Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. 

2, Adagio. 3. Un poco allegretto. 

4. Vivace ma non troppo presto. 
KENNETH M. SKEAPING, 
GERTRUDE NEWSHAM, A.R.c.M., 
CECIL BONVALOT, BERNARD SHORE, 
EDWARD J. ROBINSON, A.R.C.M, (Dove 
Scholar). 

SONG... When we two parted ............... 

Hubert Parry 
EILEEN N, SHARPE. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO...‘‘ Ondine”... AL. Ravel 
5S. ANGUS MORRISON (Scholar), 
AIR... After tumult, rest (Wear and Peace) 
Hubert Parry 
SYDNEY NORTHCOTE, 
QUARTET for Pianoforte and Strings, in 
CeaOn; (ONi Zo tereenetvoerssnvctenvere Brahms 
1. Allegro. 
2. Intermezzo: Allegro, ma nan troppo. 
3. “Andante con moto, 
4. Rondo alla Zingarese: Presto. 
JOUN S$. ROBSON, A.n.c.M. (George 
Carter Scholar), 
DAYID FINNEY, A.R.C.a., 
BERNARD SHORE, 
ELSA IVIMEY-MARTIN, A.R.C.M. 
Accompanist— 
C, THORNTON LOFTHOUSE, A.n.c.M. 


Luesday, November Brad, 1920, 

OVERTURE. . Buryanthe ......... Weber 

FIVE ELIZABETHAN SONGS...Zvor Gurney 
(Scholar). 





a. Orpheus with his lute. 

&. Tears, 

c. Under the greenwood tree. 

d. Sleep. 

e. Spring. 

VIVIENNE CHATTERTON (Scholar). 
CONCERTO for two Violins, in D Minor... 
ee : Bach 
(With accompaniment of Strings) 

Vivace, 

2. Largo, ma non tanto, 
3. Allegro. 
JOAN H. CARLILE, A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner), 
JESSICA GORDON (Scholar). 
OVERTURE... The Magic Flute Moz 
ik he ee - Ny pecan ea ay a cart 
SCENE... Ye twice ten hundred deities... 
ata Purcell 

WALTER CLAPPERTON (Scholar), . 
SYMPHONY No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67... 
Beethoven 


Ue 
2. 





1. Allegro con brio. 
2. Andante con moto. 
3 and 4. Scherzo, Allegro; Finale 
Allegro. ‘ 
Conductor— 
ADRIAN C. BOULT. 
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Thursday, November 25th, 1920, 
QUARTET for Strings, in A _ minor... 
W. H. Reed 
1. Allegro con brio. 

. Vivace ma non troppo Presto. 

Adagio (Quasi recitativo). 

Finale: Andante misterioso; Allegro 

moderato. 

GERTRUDE NEWSHAM, A.R.C.M. 
KENNETH M. SKEAPING, 
CECIL BONVALOT, EDWARD J. 
ROBINSON, A.R.C.M. (Dove Scholar). 
SONGS... a. The Hostel ... Z. C. Bairstow 
6, Hope the Hornblower 

John Treland 
JOSEPH WHITESIDE. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO... Variations on a 
Theme by Paganini, Op. 35 (2nd Book)... 
Brahms 
MARIA RAMIREZ-AGUIRRE (Clementi 
Exhibitioner). 

ORGAN SOLO... Prelude and Fugue, in B 
minor Bach 
EDWARD N. GREENWOOD (Scholar). 

DUET for two Pianos... ‘“‘Moy Mell” 

Arnold Bax 
(The Happy Plain) 

JOAN E. SPINK, FRANCIS T, PRICHARD. 

VOCAL QUARTETS... 

a. Magdalen at Michael's Gato Ke 
H. Walford Davies 


Pop 





b. Madrigals— 







(1) Bair Phyllis ....ccccccsseeeees Farmer 
(2) In every place .. . Morley 
(3) A little pretty bonny lass... Farmer 


VIVIENNE C. CHATTERTON (Scholar), 

URSULA J. GALE (Lilian Eldee Scholar), 

SYDNEY NORTHCOTE, KEITIL FPALKNER, 
Accompanist— 





C, THORNTON LOFTHOUSE, A.R.C.M, 
Friday, December 3rd, 1920, 
OVERTURE... Mansel and Gretel 


i. Hum perdin h 
CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra, in 


FP MAJOT, OP. 20 crcccccrscsseccecreccsevess Lalo 
1. Andante, Allegro. 
2. Romance: Andantino. 
3. Allegro con fuoco. 

LENA CHISHOLM, aA.r.c.M. (Gowland 


Harrison Exhibitioner). 


+4 


SCENE... Ritorna Vincitor (Aida) .. Vera? 
DORIS M. TOMKINS (Courtenay Scholar). 
SYMPHONY, No, 9, in D minor (Choral)... 
Beethoven 
1. Allegro ma non troppo, un poco 
maestoso, 

2. Molto vivace. 

3. Adagio molto cantabile. 

4. Presto, Allegro assai, 

Soloists— 

DORIS M. TOMKINS (Courtenay Scholar, 
DOROTHY SMITHARD, A.R.c.M., 
ARCHIBALD WINTER, 

WALTER J. SAUL, (Scholar), 
Conductors— 

SIR HUGH P. ALLEN, M.A., MUS. DOC, 
and ADRIAN C, BOULT, 





In addition to tho formal concerts, four 
more informal ones took placo during tho 
term Lack of spaco makes it inexpedient 
to print theso in full; but it is worthy of 
note that they included performances of 
the following works by present scholars and 
students:— 





SONGS... 
Zs TUT vecsatennva ny \ me Be 
a. Cradlo Song........, j William Alton 
a. ath Spring, \ . 
b. nhetilem, teeeeeeeeeenes y Wilda M Grieveson 
H ie Bene ee : } Rachael Macandrew 
® TROOTMUSiiranes \ 
é. Nothing: but TTelena Hughes 
sweet music......., J 
a. Upon a& bank 
WIN POSES......06, 
b. Widow dird.,........ Sybil Salaman 


c. At the mid hour 
Of night............. 
SONATA for Pianoforte and Violin, in E 
minor Gordon Jacob 


(First two movements), 


Musical Life in North-East England. 


When Elgar made his famous assertion that the centre of English 


musical life was not to 


north, he was doubtless thinking of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 


be found 


in London 


farther 
Tad 


but somewhere 


his travels led him still further to the north-east his conviction might 
have bean even further strengthened. In the earliest records of Inglish 
The 


monasteries of Monkwearmouth and Jarrow, the latter the home of the 


music we find Northumbria and Durham playing a large part, 


Venerable Bede, were beehives of musical industry as early as the 
Giraldus Cambrensis, writing about 1200, mentions that the 
The 
Northumbrian folk-songs, of which there is a vast number, possess an 


year 735, 


English north of the Humber sing “not in unison but in parts.” 


i 





A 
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individual stamp quite different from those of any other county, bearing 
perhaps a slight affinity with the songs of the lowlands across the 
horder, but having marked characteristics which differ materially from 
them. Newcastle-upon-Tyne has contributed at least two composers to 
our national history, William Shield (b. 1748) and Charles Avison 
(1710-1770), The latter owes his fame chiefly to Browning, but he left 
as his musical legacy no less than twenty-six concertos for harpsichord 
and strings, besides numerous quartets and trios for similar combina- 
tions, At the present time Northumbria is bestirring herself to prove 
worthy of her past traditions, and a vast amount of activity will be 
found by those who may look for it. 

Pride of place is given to choral singing both in Newcastle and the 
adjacent smaller towns and villages. Newcastle boasts numerous Choral 
Societies, chief among them being the Newcastle and Gateshead Choral 
Union, which has to its credit performances of Bach’s B Minor Mass, 
Beethoven’s Mass in D and Choral Symphony, Elgar’s “Gerontius” and 


’ 


“Apostles,”’ Holst’s “Cloud Messenger,’’ and many other modern works. 
At the other end of the seale is the little Bach Choir, founded during 
the war by that indefatigable musician W. G. Whittaker, iin order to 
present Bach's Cantatas on a similar scale to that which prevailed in the 
days of John Sebastian himself. Whether the result in the case of a 
performance of such a work as the Matthew Passion by so small a choir, 
numbering only fifty voices, fully justifies the idea, or whether it rather 
raises the question that if Bach had been offered a choir of 200 he would 
doubtless have accepted it, is a matter for controversy, but at any rate 
the choir is doing splendid work in introducing to the public so many 
of the lesser known cantatas, and its enterprise testifies not only to the 
enthusiasm, and loyalty of the members but also to the energy and in- 
dependence of mind of their conductor. An independent outlook is to 
be expected in the typical Northerner. ‘There is a story told of an 
applicant for the post of organist to the Cathedral who, on being asked 
what his degrees were, replied that he preferred to carry his letters in- 
side his name rather than after it. The Philharmonic Orchestra gives 
numerous concerts, and among the composers represented in this sea- 
son’s programmes are Elgar (Emgma Variations and First Symphony), 
Vaughan Williams (London Symphony and “ Wasps” Overture), Balfour- 
Gardiner, Holst, Bridge, Butterworth, Howells, and modern Russian 
and French works, in addition to the usual leavening of the classics. The 
origin of this orchestra is a further illustration of north country enterprise 
and spirit. Before L9LL Neweastle had no professional orchestra, but 
in that year certain players from the theatres and music halls, desirous 
af gaining a broader knowledge of orchestral music, decided to meet 
every Thursday morning to rehearse symphonies, overtures, etc., under 
the conductorship of one of the local theatre conductors. Each mem- 
ber paid one shilling per week to defray the cost of rehearsal room, 
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hire of band parts, and other items of expense. After a few months the 
conductor left the town and they appointed the writer of this article to 
succeed him. The orchestra then numbered 45 players. Three invita- 
tion concerts were given, with the result that the interest of music- 
lovers was aroused and a guarantee fund was obtained to place the 
erchestra upon a proper financial footing. The first rehearsal room was 
situated over a large public-house, and to enter it one had to pass 
through the door of the private bar. On one occasion on going: to re 
hearsal I saw an old gentleman, very respectable and a well-known 
music lover, watching the members of the orchestra, each carrying: their 
instrument, entering the public-house. When he saw me he came up 
and said, “How sad it is that musicians are so fond of drink. I have 
been watching scores of them going into that bar.” However, I re- 
assured him and eventually, though not without difficulty, persuaded 
him to come inside also and sce for himself; and, strange to say, not 
ene of the players had remained in the bar, but all were busy tuning in 
the rehearsal room, and thus our good name was vindicated, An en- 
dowment fund is now being raised to make the orchestra a permanent 
hody. The orchestra now numbers 55 players, but the fact remains 
that the credit is due primarily to the orchestral players themselves for 
having taken the initiative into their own hands of forming the nucleus 
of a permanent professional orchestra. Newcastle possesses two excel- 
lent Chamber Music Societies, one of them having been established up- 
wards of 80 years and possessing not only a full list of subseribers but 
also a further large waiting list of persons unable as yet to secure ad- 
mission, One must further mention the local branch of the British 
Music Society, two good amateur orchestras, and an annual com- 
petitive festival. As regards education, there is a Conservatoire number: 
ing over 400 pupils, a department of musical instruction at the Arm- 
strong College, and various courses of lectures on Musical Appreciation, 
and kindred subjects given by several educational bodies. 

In the smaller towns and villages, particularly in the mining districts, 
music is assiduously cultivated. Every village has its Choral Society, 
many have male-voice choirs in addition, while in others you will find 
even an orchestra or at least a brass band. In one small village, some 
fourteen miles West of Newcastle, there is a choral society, a female- 
voice choir, a children’s choir, and a string orchestra. ‘The Choral 
Society is conducted by the village greengrocer, whose natural musical 
endowments, of a no mean order, have been largely developed by the 
mustard-plaster treatment of smarts and stings administered by adjudi- 
cators at the competitive festivals. In the mining town of Ashington, 
in addition to a magnificent male-voice choir and a really fine brass band, 
there is a complete orchestra of 40 performers, all of them miners, in- 
cluding their conductor, which meets for rehearsals three evenings 


weekly and generally also on Sunday mornings, 
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To talk of a brass band as a serious factor in art development may seem 
to many Collegians somewhat Utopian, but at least two of our com- 
posers, Holst and Holbrooke, have recognised its possibilities, and I do 
not think that anyone who has heard a performance of such a work as 
Holbrooke’s own arrangement of some of his “Dylan” music by the 
Black Dyke or St. Hilda’s Colliery bands could fail to be impressed. 
People may disagree as to their value as they may disagree as to the 
value of competitive festivals, but the influence of both of these insti- 
(ulions upon musical life in villages and centres where there is no other 
possibility of musical training has been invaluable. The Northumbrian 
wants music, and, above all, he wants to enjoy his music. The spirit 
of the hostess at a children’s party who said to a vocalist, “Shall we let 
the children enjoy themselves a little longer or will you sing now?’? has 


no place here, 
Epcar L. BAINTON. 


~ 


Reviews. 


ENGLISH LYRICS.—SETS XI. AND XII, (dy C. H H. Parry). 
(Novello, 5s. net per set) 

Singors of the right kind will be thankful (o be given two more sets of Sir Hubert 
Parry's English Lyrics. By ‘the right kind” one means those who know that a 
yolee Is nothing, that production, style, diction and all the thousand and one things 
which the singer rightly spends hours of practice in eultivating are nothing until 
they are employed In expressing the song, which gives them their places and makes 
them tributory to musical expression. The song, too, is nothing without the singer, 
or at any rate it is Incomplete, Every great song imples a trinity in unity; the 
poot, the composer, the singer. For the purposes of the simile the last may be held 
to include the plano accompanist of the modern song, for he and the singer are 
Joined in a single task of interpretation, 

It was because Parry realised his place as composer in this trinity that he was a 
Great song-writer. Tt was not that he always chose only first-rate words to set, or 
that he always allied them with surpassingly fine music “ Always” is a rash word to 
use of any artist. In musie the greatest men are those who have risked failure most 
often and who have incurred it with considerable freedom and even equanimity. 
Parry was one of them, As a song-writer he was peculiarly ready to feel the heart- 
beat in the words which he took up, and unremitting in his determination to make 
his music pulse with the words. When he has done his utmost there is still some- 
hing left for the singer to do. Very few of the fifteen songs contained in these two 
volumes are of the kind which in the common phrase “sing themselves.” It is only 
when you have worked carefully at them, weighing words and music together in all 
their bearings, considering closely what rather stap-dash suggestions. such as 
allargando, ritenuto MWA animafo realy mean, that you get right to the heart of 
the matter, 


© One golden thread, unbroken 
By the rust of gathering years; 
One lovely theme unspoken, 
Yet thought and felt in tears; 


One message half awakened, 
In mystic sweetness given, 

One gleam of boundless ecstacy 
Sont down to man from Heaven.” 


Theso verses standing at the head of the eleventh volume of the English Lyrics dis- 
pose at once of the theory that he always chose first-rate words. They are of the 
Christmas card order of verse and might easily become the basis for a drawing-room 
dallad of the most lamentably popular kind Yet sing through what Parry has made 
of them, realise what he has said and what opportunity he has given to the singer, 
and if you are a singer of the right sort you will appreciate the function of the com- 
Toser of songs in a new light. 
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These songs have been put together and edited by Dr. Emily Daymond, with the 
help of Mr. H. Plunket Green and Dr Charles Wood. All three place their initials 
below a preface which tells us that the publication is the outcome of a careful 
scrutiny of Sir Hubert’s unpublished songs. “Only five or six of them had actually 
been mentioned by him as being among those that he meant to publish,” but it seems 
clear that he intended to complete his series of English Lyrics by adding two moro 
sets. One of the songs of Volume XII., “O World! O Life! O Time!” was written as 
long ago as 1870, and the last of all “The sound of hidden music,” was actually 
dated on his seyentieth birthday, Pebruary 27th, 1918. Ono would guess tho 
majority, however, to be lafish, not so much by evidence of musical style as by tho 
choice of words. Four out of the eight songs in Volume XI. are Lyries by A. P. 
Grayes, one by Julia Chatterton, one by Julian Sturgis, one by Massinger, and one, 
“What part of dread eternity,” by an unidentified author. Tho Editors suggest that 
the words of this may be by Sir Hubert himself It would be interesting, and sur 
prising, if this were proved to be so. 

This and Massinger’s ‘Why art thou slow” are the two big songs of tho sorles, 
serious and concentrated, the one suggesting the style of the later cantatas, the othor 
a relentless march, recalling something of the spirit of “The glories of our blood and 
state.” Several of the others, particularly those to the graceful folk-lyrics of A. P. 
Graves have greater charm, and each has subtle qualities of rhythm and poiso which 
the singer must discover for their just interpretation, 

There are seven songs in Volume XII, and though it begins and ends with Julia 
Chatterton, it contains more of the classics of English poctry., These songs aro for 
lugh yoice, those of Volume XI. more of meso compass. A setting of Ierrick’s 
“To blossoms,” with a subtly woven piano part, strikes ono as peculiarly char- 
acteristic. Thomas Lodge’s “Rosaline” would bo splendidly effective sung by a 
tenor voice of open quality. Of the whole series it approximates most nearly to tho 
type which “sings itself.” Then we come to “When the sun’s great orb,” written for 
Miss Alice Elieson (Mrs. Warner) to words by her husband, and we pauso wondering 
whether any singer could fulfil her share in the contract. Perhaps Miss Elicson will 
show us. Meantime we turn on gladly to the exquisitely delicate “Dream pedlary” 
(Beddoes), and thence to the solemn splendour of “QO World! O Life! O Time!” 
Shelley), (which however scemed more happily posed in the earlier key of D major), 
and finally come to ‘The sound of hidden music,” which all Collegians will look at 
with a special affection because it was Sir Hubert’s last birthday song. 

It is no doubt from the personal standpoint that many of us will first approach 
{nese songs, welcoming them as one does the written word of a friend whose voice we 
may no longer hear, It is food to do so, but at the samo time tt is necessary vo 
remember that we who love Sir Hubert and believe in Parry havo got to justify 
cur faith before the world. His ultimate position as a song-writer will depend not on 
what any of us may say about him, but on the number of singers who care to 
sing his songs and can sing them so as to compel the admiration of others, and that 
is why one commends these volumes earnestly to singers of the right kind, 

IL.0.0, 


THE TRAVELLING COMPANION, 
OPERA IN 4 ACTS (AFTER THE TALE OF HANS ANDERSEN), 
Written by Henry NEWBOLT. Music by CHARLES VILLIERS STANKorD (Op. 146) 
(Stainer and Bell, Ltd,, 8s. net). 

The Prelude to Sir Charles Stanford's new opera was given recently at a concert 
of the Royal Philharmonic Society under the direction of Mr. Albert Coates. It 
proved to be a work of solemn import and true dignity, and aroused the highest 
expectations, That these expectations are likely to be more than reallsed when we 
are privileged to hear the entire work is abundantly evident from a close study of 
the plano score of the opera, which is now published in the beautifully produecd 
Carnegie Trust edition. 

The book, by Sir Henry Newbolt, is a strikingly good one. The mystery and 
poetry of Hans Andersen's story are wonderfully preserved {Jn this dibretto, It 1 
yell planned and constructed throughout, and In the lyrical and dramatic eplsodes 
alike, admirably adapted for musical setting. The part played by the Travelling 
Companion himself is, perhaps, less dominating than one might have expected, but 
in stage presentation the value of this character in the dramatic scheme will pro- 
bably be more clearly evident. 

A brief summary of the incidents and their treatment may be attempted. 

In the first act the awesome Church scene, where the hero, John, shelters from 4 
raging storm and discovers the dead body lying upon a bier; the episode where two 
raffians intent on plundering the body confronted by John, and desist from their 
evil purposes on payment of a purse as ransom; the counting of the coins on the 
aitar steps, the ribaldry and malignant satisfaction of the rogues as they depart; 
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and, finally, John’s fervent prayer that he may find, at need, “some stronger soul 
for friend”—all these changes are fitted with graphic music which is full of vitality 
and emphasis. No less successful is the following scene, with its mocking crowd of 
villagers (with an entrancing refrain “All in a morning glory”), the appearance of 
the Companion himself, John’s resolution to risk his life to win the Princsss, and 
the final monologue of the Companion—a dramatic plece of writing which cannot 
fail to make an impressive effect on the stage. 

In Act Il. we meet the Princess on the Palace terrace—wistful and perplexed. 
Jolin appears (the Companion ever by his side) and, undeterred by the commentaries 
of the crowd, dares to attempt to solve “the riddle.” The biggest musical ensembles 
of tho opera are in this act, in which the chorus plays a most important share 

Act IL1., Scene 1, is largely occupied by a duet between John and the Companion, 
Imt 1s concluded by the Princess’s Incantation to the Storm, and her ride through 
the skies. The composer has here successfully resisted all temptations to indulge in 
Wagnerlan phraseology, and gives us music which, happily, is entirely unreminiscent. 

Welrd picturesqueness is the note of the second scene of this act. ‘There are 
ecblin processions and fascinating goblin dances in the Wizard’s caye. The Wizard 
Welcomes the Princess, who rides thither on the wind, Her heart is sad, her spirit is 
broken, but the Wizard gives her the word that shall baffle her suitor, and she de- 
parts. The oyerpresent Travelling Companion, however, has overheard, confronts 
the Wizard with drawn sword, beheads him, and, wrapping the head in his cloak, 
cries “God save us all from Goblins” as the cave falls in with a crash. 

Ilere are some tough problems for the producer and the stage-manager! Wo 
cannot antieipate their conquest—but the music, at least, fully rises to the occasion 

Act IV. ts short, and shows no falling off dramatically or musically. There are 
some welcome recurrences of themes used earlier in the work. The strange riddle is 
solved suecessfully by the production of the Wizard's head, which is flung at the feet 
of the Princess (another problem for the stage-manager if her swooning horror is to 
he taken seriously by the audience!), the former suitors, once transformed into 
skeletons, re-appear in normal guise, and John and his Princess, united, turn to 
enter the Palace for the wedding-feast. At this moment comes the final touch, and 
it Is ono of pathos, for the Travelling Companion, despite all entreaties, departs 
ominously;— 

" Wheneo T came, 
Thither must I return.” 
“Roturn? Oh whither?” erles John—and tho scene changes. We see once more tho 
chureh, and the bier, and the dead body, The curtain descends to strains from the 
Prelude, and the sound of distant bells. 

Tt will be realised, from this rough outline, how full the opera is of picturesque 
and telling inetdents, and what fine opportunities are offered to a resourceful com- 
poser. It is Impossible, of course, to forecast the effect of any opera as a whole from 
reading the piano score. But it will probably be found that “The Travelling Com- 
panion” is Sir Charles Stanford's masterpiece for the stage. The composer misses no 
points, and labours none. Ho has not felt the need of enlarging his harmonic 
vocabulary, but within these limits he contrives, by skill and resource in rhythmic 
device and many cunning touches of emphasis, to grip the attention. The music 
obviously glows with colour, dramatic points are driven home with rare skill, and 
good climaxes aro achieved. Where a light touch is called for, again, his deftness 
never fails, 

Ono hopes against hope that the opportunity of witnessing a stage presentation 
of this masterly work will not be unduly delayed. Even taking into consideration 
the backward state of operatic development in England it is surprising that we have 
Lad to wait so long. 

“Tho Travelling Companion” is an honour to English art, and it deserves not 
only a few isolated performances (which are bound to be accorded to it), but a per- 
manent place in the operatic repertory. 

TF.D. 


CHORAL ORCHESTRATION, by Ceci? Forsyth. 
(The IH. W. Gray Co., New York). 

“Ink corrects this mental flabbiness. If we were ancient Assyrians, compelled to 
score on wet clay and send our symphonies to the baker every evening, we should 
attain a remarkable level of orchestral certainty.’ . . . This is the sort of 
fascinating phraso that is one of the many inducements to read everything else 
Which Mr. Cecil Forsyth has written in the course of his book on “ Choral Orchestra- 
tion.” If he gave the student nothing more than highly-coloured and imaginative 
phmseology the book might be a failure. Happily, his individualistic style is kept 
within its proper bounds of service to common-sense. Many will hold that the diffi- 
culties of orchestration cannot be squarely met even by common sense—that genius 
one can adequately overcome them. Idealistically, this is true. But Mr. Forsyth, 
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in this excellent book, is courting neither idealist nor genius, but rather those of 
humbler artistic degree. Designed more expressly for Organists who from time to 
time may be called upon to score a service for Orchestra, the work will yet serve not 
only their immediate class but many another kind of musical specialist. Orchestra- 
tion affects so many musicians that all sorts (we imagine) will look into this boak, 
with all the respect -which his earlier and bigger work on the subject of tho 
orchestra calls for. They will be fascinated. Under the guidance das it were) of the 
author they will proceed, bar by bar, in the scoring of Dr. Walter Hall's “'To 
Deum” in C; they will note, first, the author's “ big’» decisions in mapping out a 
general orchestration-scheme, and secondly, liis reasonable examination of details 
within the scheme. The task, fraught with difficulties, is cleverly carried out. ITere 
and there, maybe, “personal opinion” will raise its head and glare at MD. Porsyth, 
But few musicians (least of all Mr. Forsyth) will take much note of “personal 
opinion.’? And for that matter, the author himself has put a quite impersonal stan- 
dard of orchestration before his readers. From first to last he is essentially prac- 
tical in all he suggests. Despite a studied care for detail he is nowhere pedantic or 
arbitrary Though he may fail to create sound judgment, he will do much to 
encourage it. 

The book is delightful to read. The anthor is so sensitive to the possibility of 
the flagging interest or even boredom apt to be brought about by a prolonged con- 
sideration for detail that he seldom allows that unhappy state to selzo tho reader, 
“Are you a little tired? Then read my thumb-nail essay on pencil and india-rubber! 
Or weary of technical jargon? Then here is a work-a-day metaphor!” ‘Thoroughly 
in love with his subject, he approaches big subjects in a large-minded way, handling 
them simply and suggestively; and his last few pages, skimming tho surfaco of 
choral-instrumental problems, have a subtle way of encouraging individual specula- 
lation and imaginative thought in the sensitive reader. The book is eminently able, 
and is sure to be of the widest possible utility. 





“FIVE ELIZABETHAN SONGS,” by Ivor Gurney. 
(Winthrop Rogers, Ltd., 1920). 


The composer who has the courage to re-set Elizabethan lyrics is a brave man; 
and when he goes further and makes use of such familiar poems as “ Orpheus with 
lis lute,” “Tears,” and “Under the Greenwood Tree,” one can but gasp at his 
audacity. In fact the only possible justification for such conduct fs that the settings 
should be something entirely out of the common ruck. Tvor Guiney bas taken his 
courage in both hands, and on the whole has emerged triumphant from the test, 

Of these five songs “Sleep” appears the most hauntingly beautiful, but one and 
nl have that intuitive feeling for the human yoice, which alone can make a preat 
song It would seem that the composer is so sure (and rightly so) of his mission 
as a songwriter, that he is apt to be careless over small points of detail, In his ac: 
companiments occasionally appear tags of Brahms and Reethoven, and every now 
and then a cadence which is a pure 19th century cliché These little blemishes aro 
the more annoying in that one realises that thelr presence is due not to the fact 
that Mr. Gurney is incapable of avoiding them, but simply to his being so oceu- 
pied with the vital thines (which are first class) that he hasn't bothered to polfsh 
what seem to him trivial details. 

But this is applving a microscope to probe out defects in songs that, so far as 
the things that really matter are concerned, are full of beanty and distinction and 
that richly deserve the great success they have already enjoyed. 


ae + — 


C.A.G. 


Relativity. 


Albert Einstein tells us that if we sit in an arm-chair and observe 
the world we get a picture of it which is chiefly derived from the position 
and motion of the particular arm-chair. We must not arrogate to our- 
selves any pretensions to general infallibility, however precisely our 
little theories and calculations may appear to work out. They all de- 
pend on the chair, and are not necessarily true for any other chair. 
Even the astronomer who, figuratively speaking, sits on the sun, and 
thus achieves extraordinary accuracy of prediction, must not imagine 
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that what is true for his local sun is therefore true everywhere. If he 
plants himself at an infinite distance, quite another set of laws appear to 
rule the universe. And so forth. ‘Truth, we are told, absolute physical 
truth, if observable at all, must be the same for any and all observers, 
from vany and all arm-chairs. The world must be watched from 
nowhere in particular and from everywhere at once, at all possible times 
and in all possible motions simultaneously, if we are to find out how it 
really works. And this, to the lay mind, is a little bothering. Einstein, 
however, has untied all sorts of astronomical knots by means of these 
intellectual acrobatics, and science is now galloping after him, helter- 
skelter. 

We cannot of course go all the way. The attempt to hear all music 
at all places and all times simultaneously would be even harder than 
trying’ to think examination harmony, you know where. It will be 
quite a formidable experience if we take the astronomer’s first little step, 
and try to observe our music from somewhere outside it. It is fashion- 
able nowadays to take sly peeps at Mars. Suppose we go to Mars and 
do a little eavesdropping on our dear old Earth. The Martians. no 
doubt have their acoustic gambols, though Mr. Wells says nothing 
about them, And the musical Martian presumably keeps an ear open 
for our little tricks. What would he think of them? What, in the 
first place, would he hear? 

It is fairly certain that the first thing he would hear would not be 
Queen’s Hall. Not even the “Poéme de I’Extase.” I doubt indeed 
whether the united energies of all the candidates practising all the lists 
for all the examinations would be appreciable until our friend’s sound 
magnifier had reached a very high power. And long before this he 
would know some things quite well. He would know “A Perfect 
Day,” for instance, complete with obbligato. He would know several 
charming eugenic ditties like “If you were the only girl in the world, 
ete.” And as for the selection from “The Maid in the Matchbox” and 
the very incidental music to “Fee-Fo-Fum,’’ he would hear them 
uninterruptedly from the hundred military bands, the thousand cinema 
orchestras, the million gramophones, on which the sun never sets. In 
cottage, in hall, from the mountains, from the prairies; in London, in 
Buda-Pesth, in Melbourne, in Chicago; wherever there are men, be 
they few or many, there is this music. And almost the first general 
observation he would make would be that it is not merely similar music, 
but to a very great extent actually the same music. The emigrant who 
reaches New York may find American speech an inscrutable mystery, 
but he will understand the popular tunes, for they are those of his own 
sweet home. The Prussian officer who used to spend his honeymoon in 
the Isle of Wight found nothing unaccustomed in the music on Ryde 
Pier. And our Martian being, as we all are now, an ardent sociologist, 
Will arise and exclaim; “These Earthmen have a World-Speech. I 
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bear it everywhere, and with it shouts of applauding multitudes. What 
a vehicle of education, what an engine of brotherhood it must be!” 

Of course we should hasten to explain that he has got quite the wrong 
point of view, that what he hears is not real music at all, But we 
must be careful. Our Martian had a literary friend who wrote a mono- 
graph on English literature and showed that, so far as he could see, 
it consisted chiefly in a magic couplet, ostensibly written by our 
greatest poet and emblazoned as such. “Daily Mail; Million Sale.” We 
must be very circumspect. Our musical Martian is sceptical, He 
will quote Einstein to us, and tell us we must observe the music of the 
world broadly, and then proclaim the truth. He will go further. He 
will point out that if these sounds reach Mars, what must be their force 
on Earth? Are they not the musical fare on which every earthborn 
Labe is fed? Must they not be the standard from which men judge the 
more esoteric forms which we assure him exist, but which he cannot 
hear? We will give him history. We will tell him that the greatest 
English muisc arose more or less through the protection and example of 
the Elizabethan House of Lords. The present House of Lords has not 
quite the same tastes, but we have hopes. We will explain that the 
truly classic music of the earth was evolved by great masters under the 
capricious patronage of small Courts. ‘hese Courts are now different 
or departed, but the music they left is very much alive. Tas he not 
heard of South Kensington, or even of Marylebone Road? And what 
about our marvellous legacy of folk-music? Tere we must be very 
stern. It is true, unfortunately, that the folk no longer sing’s it, but the 
man who is not inspired by it can be no real musician, Alas, our friend 
is not convinced. “Let me hear your folk-music,” he says. “If it is 
not the music that everybody sings, what is it? It means nothing: to me 
as yet. Nor do I know anything of your House of Lords, or your 
Courts, or South Kensingtons, What I hear appears to me, so: far as 
England is concerned, to be inspired not far from what you call Leices- 
ter Square. There, with every device that energy and ingenuity can 
provide, with voice and speech and gesture, with many-coloured lights 
and many-twinkling feet, it is launched with overwhelming emphasis at 
a hungry populace which seems eternally to clamour for more. In a 
few weeks I hear it all over the earth. You tell me Scriabin’s 
orchestra is very big, and most important. I should call it compara- 
tively infantile. I can’t catch the slightest echo of it.” 

Shall we argue further? Shall we dwell on the transcendental 
beauties which are to be found, it is averred, in Stravinsky's “Three 
Pieces for Clarinet”? I think not. Away with Kinstein and back to 
our own arm-chairs. Shut tight the door and play a Beethoven 
Quartet, or one of the more intimate Preludes of Bach. These, to us, are 
music, whatever is or is not. 
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Yet we should not return from our excursion unadmonished. We 
musicians may be specially nurtured and protected from the din outside, 
but the public as a whole is not, and it is this same public which is 
ultimately our audience, which asks us for artistic bread, and which 
necessarily begins its musical pilgrimage with the standards of its own 
raw experience. Specialists are very small packets of people in reality, 
and are proverbially parochial. The great public of Leicester Square if we 
may so call it, passes through a fiercer tumult of experience, and some 
of this public emerges eventually in Queen’s Hall. These are the 
humble amateurs by whom and for whom we live, and to them and to 
their experience must all our music, in the last resort, find its relation. 

GrorGE Dyson. 
ee eee 
The R.C.M. Union. 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The Annual General Meeting of the R.C.M. Union will take place 
at College on Thursday, January 20th, 1921, at 3.30, followed by Tea 
at 4.15, and at 5 o’elock Professor H, H. Turner, I.R.S., Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy in the University of Oxford, has most kindly 
consented to give a Lecture on “A Voyage in Space.” 

(Note.—January 22nd, Owing to an unavoidable delay in publica- 
tion, the Magazine was still in proof when this meeting took place, yet 
too late for an account to be inserted here. A full report will be given in 
the next issue of the Magazine). 

SS 
PRESENTATION TO HON. OFFICERS OF R.C.M. 
MAGAZINE ON THEIR RETIREMENT. 

Mr. Thomas Dunhill and Mrs. Stansfeld Prior (Miss Hester V. 
Sloman) having retired from the [Editorship and Hon, Secretaryship 
of the R.C.M. Magazine, the past and present members of the Union 
and Magazine Committees desired to express their deep appreciation 
and grateful recognition of the brilliant ability and generosity with 
which Mr. Dunhill for five years, and Mrs. Stansfeld Prior for 
three, had carried on the work of the Magazine. ‘They therefore joined 
in a presentation, The gift to Mr. Dunhill consisted of Grove’s Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians, and a set of portfolios for storing 
music: that to Mrs. Stansfeld Prior of the full score of Scriabin’s 
“Poeme de IlExtase” and Vorsyth’s book on Orchestration, it having 
Leen ascertained beforehand that these gifts would be the most accept- 
able to the recipients. 

The presentation took place in the Council Room at College on 
Wednesday, October 27th. A large number of the past and present 
members of the two Committees who had contributed to the gift 
assembled for the occasion, and the presentation was made by Sir 
Hugh Allen, President of the Union. Afterwards every one was 
entertained to tea. 
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CHAMBER CONCERT. 

IN COMMEMORATION OF THE SHARE TAKEN BY COLLEGIANS IN THE WAR, 

Pnor to this year there had never been any large Union event 
specially associated with the Christmas term. But the whole course 
of the War has intervened between the time when the Union was new 
and the present day; the share taken by Collegians in the War was 
highly honourable, and a strong wish prevailed among many Union 
members that the Society should do something as a tribute of remem- 
brance, The General Committee therefore resolved to give a Chamber 
Concert to commemorate the share taken by Collegians in the War, and 
this was held in the College Concert Hall on Friday, November 26th, 
at 9.30. The programme was as follows :— 


1. ORGAN SOLOS—(a) Pastorale on “ Winchester O10” coccccccscccccsccecs os Lrnest Farrar 
(d) Prelude on “St. Flavian” oo... “ 
(c) Epilogue on “The Old Ifundredth”,,....... 
(From a Set of Six Pieces for Organ, composed August, 1918). 
GEOFFREY LEEDS. 
(a) “In Fountain Count’’,,,......., 
(2) “A Christmas Carol”, 
WALTER SAULL. 
Accompanied by the Composer, 
Scherzo for Clarinet ANA PLANO ...s..sesisccsssccostssesssssesssenssrentiens Arthur L. Benjamin 
CHARLES DRAPER. ERIC GRITLON, 
mS INAS CAN al resnevagsosnvevivs “Tho Western Playland” vss vendvor Gurney 
For Baritone, String Quartet and Pianoforte. 
(First performance) 
ia) “Is my team ploughing.” 
4) “Golden Friends.” 
(Oo “Twice a week.” 
(d) “Loyvellest of trees.” 
(ce) “Mareh.” 
TOPLISS GREEN, M.c. 
JESSHS GRIMSON. 'KENNETIL SKEAPING. ERNDST TOMLINSON, 
JOUN K. SNOWDEN C, THORNTON LOFTILOUSE, 
Jonducted by the Composer. 
5 Slow Movement from Sonata for Violoncello and Pianoforte..7 Purcell Warren 
(First Performance), 
JOHN K, SNOWDEN. THOMAS F, DUNITILE, 
6 Two Songs from “Four Hymns for Tenor Voice” ssc, R. Vaughan Williams 
With accompaniment of Pianoforte and Viola obbtigato, 
a) “Come Love, come Lord ” 
4) “Evening Hymn.” 
W. SPENCER THOMAS 
PHILIP SAINTON. J. STANLEY ROBSON 





2. SONGS 





BeensutreveRAyS Malcolm Davidson 












o 





7 SONG Pen cereiepereets / MACAING NOY”) Giienerinsisrrenisuee APLIIP Bise 
Por Soprano, with accompaniment for Flute, Clarinet, Bassoon, Viola, 
Bass and Iarp 
GLADYS MOGER. 
ARTHUR HEDGES FREDERICK THURSTON. EDWIN TALL. 
MICHAEL WILSON. EUGENE CRUFT. MARIE GOOSSENS, 
Conducted by the Composer. 
8 Rhapsody No. 1, for String Quartet. in HALAL IC CNL” sh cease ayauvnventereees George Dyson 


DORIS HOUGILTON. DOROTHEA CHRISTISON, BERNARD SITAW. 
JOHN K. SNOWDEN. 
9. CHORAL SONG ....... vorssseosseveee  JOPUSAIOM” 


Sung by the Audience 
A very large audience attended this Concert, which (as will have 


syasrares¥i C. Hubert 1. Parry 


een seen), consisted entirely of works by College composers who had 
fought in the War, and the programme was carried out by ex-Service 
Collegians assisted by distinguished past pupils of the R.C.M. It is 
hoped that a commemorative concert may become an annual fixture. 
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ELECTION TO GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

Miss Jessica Gordon and Mr, Sydney Northcote have been elected 
to the Present Pupils Division of the General Committee, vice Miss 
Kethel MecLelland and Mr. Leslie Heward, who have ceased to be pre- 
sent pupils of the College, 

Marion M. Scorr, 
Tlon. Secretary. 


vst a es 
The Royal Collegian Abroad. 


LONDON. 


At the Queen's Ital Promenade Concerts on September 30th and October 2nd, Mr. 
Jieneerr WOWELLS conducted his Orchestral Compositions, ‘‘Merry-cye” and “ Puck’s 
Minuet,” 

A Sulile for Orchestra, entitied ‘Crossings,’ by Mr. C. ARMSTRONG GIBBS, was 
Wayed at the Promenade Concert in Queen's Hall on September 16th. 

Rhapsody No, 2, by Captain AnTHUR BLIss, for Mezzo-soprano, Tenor, flute, Eng- 
lish horn and strings, was included in the programme of a Chamber Concert given 
by Mr. Gerald Cooper and Miss Dorothy Helmrich at Mortimer Hall on Octoebr 6th. 
This was its second performance 

The following past Collegians took part in the London Ballad Concerts given dur- 
Ing October and November in the Royal Albert Hall; Miss PHyLiis Lerr, Mr. JOnN 
JLUNTINGDON, Mr THLARKY DEARTH, Mir. Ivor FPosrer, Madame KirnkBy LUNN, and Mr. 
GEORGE BAKER. 

Siv CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD'S Irish Rhapsody No. 1 was played by the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra at the National Sunday League's Concert on October 10th 
at the Palladium, and a performance of lis Irish Symphony was given by the 
Strolling Players’ Amateur Orchestra at Queen's Hall on December 9th. At the Enoch 
Concert at the Central Hall, Westminster, on November 20th, he conducted a small | 
orchestra, The programme included three numbers from his “Songs of a 
Roving Celt,” sung by Mr. GEORGE PARKER. Mr. JOUN TRELAND played some of his 
own planoforle pieces at this concert 

At the Symphony Concert in Queen's Hall on November 6th, Mr. FRANK BRIDGE'S 
Sulto for Strings was included in the programme, J 

Mi. FRANK BRIDGE and Mr, JOMUN Ssowvex were among the performers at the Lon- 
don Chamber Concert on November 3rd at Wigmore Hall. 

At the English Song Recital given by Mr. GERVASE ELWES at Zolian Hall on 
November 15th, seven out of the ten composers represented on the programme were 
Keyal Colleglans, past and present, viz, COLIN TAYLOR, MALCOM DAVIDSON, Ivor 
GURNEY, HAROLD DARKE, JOIN [RELAND, FRANK BRIDGE, and WALFORD DAVIES. 

Madame CLARA BUTT appeared at the Special Sunday Concert in ‘the Royal Albert 
Ifall on November 21st. 

A performance of Sullivan's “ Golden Legend” was given by the Dulwich Philhar- 
monic Society, in Dulwich, on November 20th, when Miss AGNES CHRISTA and Mr 
SAMUEL MANN were the soloists, 

Miss IIELEN EGERTON gave two Chamber Music Concerts at Leighton House cn 
November 23rd and December 7th, with the assistance of Mme. Alice Dessauer and 
Mr. JOUN SNOWDEN, 

Tho Lucas Quartet, in which Miss HELEN Gover is the 2nd violinist, played Mr. 
Frank Bridge's Phantasie in F for String Quartet at their Concert at Zolian Hall on 
December Ist. 

Miss OLGA HALEY was one of the soloists in the performance of “The Dream of 
Gorontius” given by the London Choral Society at Queen’s Hall on December Ist. 

Mr. PLUNKET GREENE and Mr. HAROLD SAMUEL took part in a concert given by 
Miss Rhoda Backhouso and Mr. Felix Salmond at Wigmore Hall on December 4th 

Miss BEATRICE HARRISON played Boellmann’s Variations Symphoniques with the 
London Symphony Orchestra at the concert given by the National Sunday League at 
‘the Palladium on December 5th. 

1 Dr. VAUGUAN WILLIAMS’ London Symphony was performed by the London 
Symphony Orchestra at their concert on December 6th, and his “Sea Symphony” 
| lormed the principal item in the programme ‘of the Bach Choir Goncert at Queen's 
| flall on December Mth. 

| Miss DOROTHEA WEBB, in her Recital of English Songs at Aolian Hall on Decem- 
{ ber 8th, included in her programme items by John Ireland, Ivor Gurney, H. Walford 
Davies, C. Armstrong Gibbs, Clive Carey,, and Herbert Howells. 
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Mr. ALBERT COATES has conducted the London Symphony Orchestral Gonearts this 
season, also the first Concert of the Royal Philharmonic Society on November 4th, 
and the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra on November 14th. 

The steadily increasing popularity of Mr. ADRIAN C. BOULT as a conductor is 
evinced by his constant engagements in that capacity. He was appointed Conductor 
of the British Symphony Orchestra for the recent series of the Quinlan Subesription 
Concerts—and it is worthy of remark in passing, that the leader of that orchestra ’ 
Mr. BARRY Squire, the Sub-Leader, Mr. FREDERICK HOLDING, and the Secretary, Mr, 
EUGENE CRUFT, are all Royal Collegians. Besides these Concerts, MY. Boult has con- 
ducted the London Symphony Orchestra in the Goncerts given by the National Sunday 
League in the Palladium during November and December, and also at the Patron’s 
Pund Rehearsals at the Royal College of Music, where “he acted as guide, philosopher 
and friend to the new composers.” (For Patron’s Fund Concert see separate sheet). 

One of the most important events in the musical wonld this season was the per: 
formance, for the first time in ifs entirety, of Mr Gustav Horst’s ‘The Planets,” 
by the London Symphony Orchestra at their Concert on November 15th. The work 
was given the place of honour on the programme and received with marked 
enthusiasm. A new work of his, “Two Songs without Words,” was performed by the 
Strolling Players’ Amateur Orchestral Society at their Concert on December 9th 

At the Templars’ Quartet Concert in Jolian Hall on October 25th, the first per 
formance took place of Dr. WALFORD Davirs’ “Pour Sengs of London,” for Tenor 
solo, Chorus §.A.T.B., two Violins and Piano. 

Whilst referring to new works, mention must be made of the highly successful 
Incidental Music to “The Blue Lagoon” composed by Clive Carey, 

PATRON'S FUND CONCERTS. 

At the Patron’s Fund Rehearsal on November 22nd, Mr, Topriss Green sane 
“Midnight,” a song by Mr. G, IH. Sullivan; and in the performance of Mr, I, A 
CeNingwood’s “Macbeth” on November 27th, Miss Henena Hvuaurs and Mr. Grorar 
PARKER took part 


PROVINCIAL 
Mr. ERIC GRITTON gave a Pianoforte Recital at Reigate on October 27th. THis 
programme Included works by John Ireland, Vaurhan Williams, and himeelf, 
DURBAN. 
A very successful Pianoforte Recital was given in the Town Hall, Durban, on 
August 17th, by Mrs. W. DEANE (Miss Grace BatchelWler). ‘The programme was a very 


comprehensive one, including items by composers ranging from W. Byrde and 
Crlando Gibbons, to Debussy and Poldini. Solo Recitals are rare tn Durban, and 
Mrs. Deane is to be congratulated on her venture. In a letter to the Hon Secretary 
of the Magazine, written in September, she speaks of hoping to repeat the Recital at 
Pietermaritzburg, and following it later with a second. 

MARRIAGES, 


On August 24th, 1920, Miss EVELYN M. KLEIN to Mr FE. CG, Harvey. 
Ou January 6th, at The Cathedral, Truro, Miss ViviAN Wonrti to Mr, REGINALD 
HELLIER. 
BIRTHS. 


On August 24th, 1920, at Paignton, ito Mr. and Mrs. ITAROLD RnopES, a son. 

November 8th, at Galloway House, Waterloo, the wife of W. How (erstwhile 
Euphemia Hendrie), a son 

On December 2nd, 1921, to Mr. and Mrs, Alfred Iarris (AGNrs M. STEVENS), a 
daughter. 


—-4—_ 


The R.C.M. Sports Club. 


With the Director for its President, and Mr, Aveling, Prof, Buck 
end Mr. Boult for Vice-Presidents, a Sports Club has been founded in 
the R.C.M. It is felt that this is a fine and useful clement in Collegiate 
life. For financial security it will depend upon the registering of at 
least two hundred members. Membership costs half-a-guinea per 
annum, and this sum falls due on Ist October, There are just over 
seventy members at present, 
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Last term, three clubs were formed—Football, Hockey and Net- 
hall. The Hon, Secretary of each has reported a flourishing condition. 
Even the Football Club has begun to win matches. 

The Sports Club offers its warmest thanks to the Director, Registrar 
and other members of the Staff for their advice and enthusiasm, which 
have contributed so much to a successful beginning. 

J. S. Rosson, 
J. &. Green, 
Hon. Sec. and Treas. 


FOOTBALL CLUB. 

Mr. Aprian Boutt has been elected President; Mr. Carry and 
Mr. Cairns JAmes, Vice-Presidents; Mr. Crarpprrton, Captain; Mr. 
Bringer, Viee-Captain; and Mr, Nortucorr, Hon. Secretary. 

From Mr. Northcote comes an encouraging report of a progres- 
sive season, in which four consecutive losses were the dismal heralds 
to three notable victories. ‘The R.C.M. lost to St. Mark’s College 
(t—8), Stamford Till Y.M.C.A. (0—6), the Royal College of Arts 
(0-9), East London College (2-3). The victories were over the 
R.A.M, (5—2), Richmond Wesleyan College (2—1), the Royal College 
of Arts (1—0). 

The R.C.M, v. R.A.M. match, played at Regent's Park on 27th 
November, was distinguished by the presence of Lapy Cooprr, ex- 
Lady Mayoress, who before the match spoke interestingly on the good 
moral effect of a sporting: rivalry between two great sister institutions. 
Ter presence was very much appreciated. An exciting game was won 
by the R.C.M. (5 goals to 2), who maintained superiority throughout. 

The R.CG.M. v. R.C.A. match covered our team in glory, and both 
sides in mud. Perivale ground, on 4th December, was in a deplorable 
condition, But the turning of the tables against the R.C.A. brought 
eladness to our musical hearts. Bridger scored the solitary goal. He 
and others seemed to be as much at home with mud as with music. And 
Mr, Clapperton was, in this and all other matches, a tireless captain, 
and his ability and enthusiasm has won the gratitude and esteem of all 
whom he leads. 

HOCKEY CLUB. 


The R.C.M. Hockey Club was formed at the beginning of the 
Autumn term, Miss Jessica Gorpon is Captain, Miss R. HemMincway 
Vice-Captain, and Miss AGatna Gabe Secretary. 

Miss Gale tells, in her report, of three victorious matches played 
by the Ist XT. Of the 2nd XT.'s fixtures, one had to be abandoned; the 
other (played by a mixture of both elevens) was lost. Great keenness 
has been shewn by all members of the Club; play has been consistently 
improving; Miss Gordon, Miss Hemmingway and Miss E. Bonnett 


especially have distinguished themselves, 
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All members of the Club are sincerely grateful to Mr. D. K, 
Falkner for his kindness in refereeing all matches 
who have supported them. 

On Wednesday, December Ist, the Club and some of its friends 
celebrated a successful first term by having a tea at Wilkin’s 
Street. 


. and to all 


, High 
All were sorry for the unavoidable absence of the Director on 
that occasion, but were more than glad to have Miss Darnell, Mr. 
Aveling, and others there. 


Miss Gale appeals for a larger membership this term. She bids 
all reflect “It is keenness that counts more than anything else.” 


NET-BALL GLUB. 

Even a Net-Ball Club has come into being at the R.C.M., with 
Miss Fay Yeatman to Captain it, and Miss Bertua Bowman to act as 
Hon. Secretary. The latter can report only one match played as yet 
—against the Old Girls’ team of School of the Holy Family. So well 
had the R.C.M. team practiced on Saturday momings at Russell's 
that they came out victors in this first trial of ability. All the members 
of the team look forward to their Captain’s complete recovery from the 
eperation she has had to undergo recently, so that she can quickly 
resume her leadership of the side. Miss Bowman, like every carnest 
Hon. Secretary, appeals for more members. She rightly looks upon 
increased numbers as a means of inereased ability, 

The Editor believes he can safely declare the great interest: which 
all Collegians will feel in the founding of the R.C.M. Sports Club. 
ISveryone will wish it complete successs. If, as George Elliott wrote 
ence, “Men’s muscles move better when their souls are making merry 


music,” College sport ought to attain a particularly high level! 


——+ Te 
Obituary. 


MISS BEATRICE LA PALME. 


The death took place, in Montreal on January 8th, of Miss Beatrice La Pane, 
the Canadian operatic singer. It will be recalled by many that she it was who 
won the first Lord Strathcona Scholarship, giving her three years’ study at the 
Royal College of Music. She came to College—little more than twenty years ago-as 
a violinist. The fact that one, later destined to wide fame as an operatic soprano, 
began serious musical study as a violinist, and attained yery considerable proficiency 
as such before taking her singing seriously, is remarkable. In consideration of the 
change from one to another, her scholarship was extended, for vocal study to be 
thoroughly undertaken. To Mme. Albani she owed much, both in the way of Initial 
recognition as a potential operatic artist, and for direct tuition to that end, Miss 
fa Palme performed as violinist and singer before King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra. After relinquishing the stringed instrument she made a successful debut 
at Covent Garden in 1903. Thereafter she was heard for several seasons at the Opera 
Comique, Paris. In 1910 she returned to London, to sing for two seasons in the 
Beecham Company. She then went to Montreal; and toured Canada and America, 
\fterwards she and her husband (Mr. Salvator Issaurel) founded a yocal academy 
in Montreal, with great success. Her death at so early an age has caused very 


cone 
siderable regret. 
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The Term’s Awards. 


During the Christmas Term (1920) the following awards were made = 
Counci, Exuipition (£60) :— 


Blofield, Lois 


(Violin) SET (Ws, (Otel. 





Brenan, Mattd <2irecscrssen oes (Piano) SS) ky, (tek 
(Cord HWW [often Ils acne oor boric (Violin) JEG (Oz, 0s. 
Crawford, Aileen ............ (Singing) 346 (0s. 0d. 
Fullarton-James, Isobel ...... (Piano) 49 0s. Od. 
Garrard, dna M. ............ (Piano) 746) Ose Odi 
@kvens, IWOLIR  esiseeweneaee-es (Singing) yao) OS) Ode 
Scatcherd, Muriel ............... (Piano) Gt Os. Od. 
Valantine, Doreen ..........+. (Violin) £8 Os. Od. 


pMUND Grove Iexnipirion (£20) : 
Young; Helen T. %.... ...... (Organ) 
Nor¥FOLK AND NORWICH SCHOLARSHIP :— 
Ford, Margaret s.s10-......66. (Singing) 
Lonpon MusicaL Socimry’s Prize (£78 Bs. Od.) : 
Samuel, Bariare sssresess+se (Singing) 


LIST OF DATES.—1921. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 


last day for receiving application forms... Wednesday, 13th April. 


Preliminary Local Examinations.............. Wednesday, 25th May. 
Pinal Examination at College ...:..ssccececcece.0.. About 8th June. 


A.R.C.M, EXAMINATION. 
Last day for receiving application forms... Wednesday, 23rd Feb. 


[2 NEMTENOT OTD Onn Simenerst thane vuieen te etecereet eter Monday, 18th April. 


EASTER TERM, 





Entrance Examination........ Thursday 6th Jan. 
DDSrTA DCPS avsrcseeere es een cea ee Monday 10th Jan. 
Wali Cerin GENS) cccseerserese== Monday 21st Feb. 
MUGUINONCSI ccreeccroqueacetves se aneuns SAtUKCAyy Gaskewcser ase 2nd April 
MIDSUMMER TERM, 
Entrance Examination......... Thursday ......-........ 28th April 
SOU DGEINS! wverenssertrerenecens te ATO aye essee crocs ee 2nd May 
Elalfi term: bemins: ............... Wham aiyee | es-es.cccnsss 13th June 
"Perr ‘GtclSmacaceccesneeseeececer sence NLU yn ceeeseneeeeees 23rd July 
CRRISTMAS TERM, 
Entrance Examination......... SUES Cat yeeereneen-ne= es 15th Sept. 
ANeroeN TYAS Goccgcssocecesannyaccose Nlondayy isc: -ccca-ns eee 19th Sept. 
Half teri beeing -:-2........... Aon clatiy; srs -eseeeeeeetas 31st Oct. 


PGI GINS =: see enev ssc scosenes Syn we nis cosenecosseee 10th Dec. 








